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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Pertectionism. Bible 
Communism. 


Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourt miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


‘The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bist—e CommuNIsM 
or Complex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some o 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ies are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. ‘They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 


‘Communities right where they are. 
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THE SCOPE OF THE GOSPEL. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 


T is difficult for the mind in its ordinary 
state, to conceive of the magnitude of 
Christ’s scheme of redemption. Christ took 
much pains to give his disciples a true idea of 
the greatness of the work he had undertaken, 
and also of his true character and office as the 
Son of God and Savior of the world; and yet 
he had much difficulty, and it took them a long 
time to understand him. In his last long dis- 
course with them which John records, he labors 
patiently and with persevering love, to overcome 
this narrow-mindedness which is inherent in 
uninspired human nature, and to open to their 
vision some of the glories of his interior 
kingdom, and to give them a view of the great- 
ness of the work of making a place for it in 
this world. Finally he succeeds. At that 
point of his discourse where he says, “I came 
forth from the Father, and am come into the 
world ; again. I leave the world and go to the 
Father,” they reply, “Lo, now speakest thou 
plainly, and speakest no proverb ; now are we 
sure that thou knowest all things, and needest 
not that any man should ask thee: by this we 
believe that thou camest forth from God.” 
Here, then, was commenced the first confess- 
ion of Christ in his true character. Here was 
commenced the first acknowledgment of that 
Kingdom long foretold by the prophets, which 
should destroy all other kingdoms and stand 
forever. It is from this point of history that 
we see the principality of Christianity enlarging 
and spreading with miraculous rapidity. Its 
progress was well described as the stone which 
was cut out of the mountain, without hands, 
and which should fill the whole earth. It soon 
made itself heard throughout the whole world, 
absorbing into itself all the material among 
mankind that was refined enough to be digest- 
ed by it, establishing a school of discipline 
which prepared its scholars to graduate into 
the heavenly circle in the spiritual world, with- 
in the space of one generation. Nor did its 
power cease to be felt after the reaping of this 
first harvest; but in its superficial and cir- 
cumferential sweep, it has overrun empires; 
changed times and laws, taken the lead in civ- 
ilization, and competed successfully with the 
power of darkness which seemed ready to turn 
creation back again to its original chaos. It 
has ever been in the van of those mighty move- 
ments toward a higher refinement, which his. 
tory records. There is scarcely a nation so re- 
mote and darkened that it has not heard the 
name of Christ. Already his printed emissa- 
ries are pouring into the darkest of them by 
the million. But all these imposing demon- 
strations of the powerof Christ’s name are not, 
after all, the end which he is seeking. They 
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are but preliminary and subservient to it. 
That deeper work, for the accomplishment of 
which he so earnestly prayed, was untry—the 
manifestation among his followers of that di- 
vine element of love which so intimately 
bound him to his Father, and made him par- 
taker of his glory. He wished to find among 
mankind a complement of himself, even as he 
was a complement of the Father. This work 
is yet to be the grand consummation of the in- 
teresting train of events which constitute the 
last 1800 years of history. When this work 
shall have been accomplished, will be traced 
with unmistakable distinctness the various 
threads of God’s purpose and providence run- 
ning through the whole confused labyrinth of 
past events, and converging in the complete 
realization of the kingdom cf God on earth, 
Nothing short of this, is included within the 
scope of the gospel. 


HOW ARE WE TO OVERCOME 
DEATH ? 





AUL said to the Colossians 
are dead, life is hid with 
Christ in God.” He evidently was talking to 
men who had not laid off ‘this mortality, but 
who had material bodies the same as we 
have. In examining the preceding chapter we 
find what he means by death. He says, “In 
whom also ye are circumcised with the circum- 
cision made without hands, in putting off the 
body of the sins of the flesh by the circumcis- 
ion of Christ.” It is very plain that Paul had 
no reference to Jewish circumcision, for he ex- 
pressly says that it is “made without hands.” 
And we see that he means death by “putting 
off the body of the sins of the flesh,” for he goes 
on to say, “Buried with him in baptism.” 
Speaking of the buria! Paul says it is to be “in 
baptism,” with Christ. Not the baptism of 
water, for Christ did not baptize with water. 
John the baptist said, “I indeed baptize you 
with water; but he (Christ) shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost.” Mark. 1: 8. If a per- 
son is buried he is hid. ‘Thus if we are “buried 
with the baptism of the Holy Ghost,” we are 
“hid with Christ in God,” and being “hid with 
him,” we are brought into the resurrection ; 
for Paul goes on to say, “buried with him in 
baptism, wherein also ye are risen with him 
through the faith of the operation of God, who 
hath raised him from the dead.” 


“For ye 
and your 


Now if we are dead, buried, and risen with 
Christ, “through faith in the operation of God,” 
we have nothing to fear respecting this tene- 
ment of clay. If God sees fit to have it 
“changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye,” all right. But if he shall see fit to have 
us die as our forefathers have done, that will be 
all right also. L. B.S, 
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THE PRIMA DONNA FEVER. 





REPORT OF A MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
O. C., August 24, 1874. 

4V.—In searching this morning for the cause of 
a bad spirit apparent in one of the young women, 
I providentially or accidentally hit upon a discovery 
which seemed so important and had such an impor- 
tant bearing on the present condition of music in 
the Community, that I thought the best thing that 
could be done would be to bring it before the 
whole musical fraternity, and have a free talk about 
it, as itis always best to strike while the iron is 
hot. Ann Hobart was engaged with me in the dis- 
covery, and | should like to have her state as fully 
as she can the circumstance which first led to it 
and all she found out about it. 

Ann.—Lily has appeared for some time to be 
isolated and uncompanionable toward those with 
whom she used to be quite open. I have been try- 
ing to find out what her trouble is, and in talking 
with her, find she has felt bad for two or three 
weeks and has sought to be by herself. 1 asked 
her if this feeling did not come in about the 
time she made a failure in singing one even- 
ing a while ago. She said it did. I did not 
know before that she had had any temptations 
about her music, but she went on to confess that 
ever since that failure, she had wished that she 
might get out of singing entirely; she did not wish 
to sing at all unless she could be the best singer in 
the Community; that she had felt hard toward 
Marion and almost hated her at times, because M. 
could sing better than she could. When I told 
Mr. Noyes, he thought that perhaps the other girls 
would have something to say, and I found they 
had. Lily not only felt hard toward Marion, but 
Marion felt so toward Lily. Although they 
seemed to be good friends aside from their music, 
the moment that subject was mentioned, they felt 
almost hatred toward each other. Marion would 
not buy a piece of music because she had heard 
Lily humming it. Lily could not bear the thought 
that Marion should excel her in singing, though 
she was willing Alice should. Edith had also felt 
bad. There had not been a day since Carrie came 
from Wallingford, that she hadn’t been tempted 
to think evil of her because C. could play better 
on the piano than she could. She had not thought 
much yet of competing with Tirzah, but she was 
determined to be the best player in her own class. 
Carrie felt jealous of Edith, and thought that no 
one asked her to play any thing but accompaniments, 
and then only because they could not get Tirzah 
or Edith. And Leonora has become disgusted 
because Edith and Carrie can do better than 
she can. They all say it is the meanest feeling 
they ever had, and they would rather give up music 
than to continue it in this spirit. 

Abram.—Mr. Noyes thought it would be a good 
thing for the older musicians to be as sincere as 
these girls have been; that perhaps the same ri- 
valry has worked in them in the past, and does now 
to some extent. If we could get a spirit of sin- 
cerity that would cast that element out of the Com- 
munity we might enjoy music again. 

.—The essence of the evil seems to be, that 
among these persons who are in trouble, music has 
evidently become a selfish, personal thing; they 
look on their talents, their reputation, ability and 
success in music as their own, and are quarreling 
in their hearts about the matter, just as the world 
quarrel about money and other selfish rights; mu- 
sic in fact is uncommunized property. I thought 
that if the strife had become such a nuisance 
among those younger girls, it might be possible 
that the whole musical body is so affected by the 
same spirit. It is astonishing what an amount of 
discord the science of concord can make. 

Harriet.—| had no temptation to rivalry in music 





until after my fifteenth year. I sang simply be- 
cause I loved to sing ; it was the greatest pleasure 
I knew. I was full of enthusiasm to study music, 
and sought every opportunity to improve myself. 
My first feeling of jealousy was toward Ann Eliza, 
We both sang alto; but at that time she was ad- 
mitted into Mr. Burnham’s quartette club—I was 
not so honored. I considered this as a personal 
slight and resented it accordingly. So much was 
I tempted, that one day I deliberately hid one of 
the books from which the club had practiced—put- 
ting those who sang to great inconvenience. In my 
eighteenth year Mrs. H. C. N. invited me to sing 
soprano in a cantata, adding that she considered 
my voice better adapted to that part, than 
to alto singing. I soon discovered that she was 
right. A great ambition took possession of me to 
excel those with whom I was singing. A few 
years later, when Mr. S., who was a professor of 
music, came here, he made much of my voice ;_ his 
praises fired me with a zeal to become a fine vocalist. 
I not only wanted to sing well, but I aspired to be- 
come the dest singer, and the most ready at reading 
music. I was much of the time in an agony of 
jealousy lest some other would eclipse me. I 
made marked improvement as a vocalist, but I was 
not happy. I fell far short of the standard I had 
set for myself. When Alice made her debut as a 
singer, I censured her style, for I had fallen into 
the professional way of criticising every musician 
and singer that came into favor. I liked to sing 
with Alice very much, though I tortured myself 
with comparisons ; and then I would feel discour- 
aged and wish I had never tried to be a musician. 
When the proposition was made that she should go 
to New York to take singing lessons, it gave a se- 
vere shock to my feelings. Not that I objected to 
her going ; but this had been for several vears a 
pet idea of my own, and I was trying to summon 
the courage to ask leave to go to New York or 
Boston; and it seemed cruel and unkind that no 
one thought of me; I must go on in the old way 
and never come up to the standard of high art. 
No one knows the anguish I was in for weeks; it 
seemed to me the most unjust arrangement of 
Providence that could be made. I was at W.C. at 
the time. I went through a severe struggle, in 
which I at last gave up my will to God concerning 
my voice, and felt not only reconciled but thankful 
to stay at home. I never had another pang about 
that matter, or about Alice’s or any one else’s 
singing. My pride in music was crucified. I gave 
up the idea of becoming a musical artist, and felt 
conteuted to sing well and edify the Community in 
any way I could. The old ambition to be first and 
best left me. The result was, peace of mind. I 
enjoyed singing better, and became a more har- 
monious member of musical organizations. I love 
music as well as ever, and feel a good deal of the 
old ambition for improvement, but I see how 
necessary it is to clear out this worldly spirit. It 
looks very mean and small. I hope we musicians 
and singers will unite in turning it out. Then we 
shall be able to make good music again. 

Abram.—Eighteen or twenty years ago there 
were quite a number of persons practicing the 
violin, and now where are they? There is but one 
who plays the first violin. 

4V.—Don’t you suppose that one great reason of 
the falling off from violin practice, is owing to this 
spirit of jealousy and rivalry, which eats like a 
canker, and can not bear to be second in any 
thing ? 

Abram.—| presume it is. I have not any doubt 
but that I should have kept up my violin practice 
until now, if I had not had some such temptations 
about it. I had some excuse for dropping it off, as 
1 was asked to play the clarionet. 

NV.—The natural tendency of this spirit is to bring 
the musical fraternity to a statein which, if a person 





can not do the Jdes#, he can not do any thing ;— 
and then as a consequence of that step there would 
be but one player on each instrument, and one 
singer of each part. 


Geo. E.—I never had any jealousy about music 
after I was fifteen. Since then I have enjoyed 
playing second. Before that I used to have some 
jealousy of Frank. We had a long struggle, but 
since that I have not had the slightest feeling of 
rivalry toward him. 


Frank.—\ never had much trouble with the 
spirit of jealousy in music. George E. and I had 
quite a race when we were about fourteen years 
old. He worked in the barn and had a little more 
spare time than I did, and so got ahead of me in 
his practice. When we came together to play for 
dances, he would rattle off some lively piece, and 
would not tell me what book it was in. 1 conquered 
that feeling, and after that we were the best of 
friends. The only other jealousy of that kind was, 
when Charles Van Velzer once played De Beriot’s 
Fifth Air to the family, and some one wrote an item 
for the journal of the CIRCULAR, saying that it was 
the finest playing we had hadin our Hall. I thought 
it was straining a little to nip the rest of us. With 
the exception of these two times, I never had 
this feeling of jealousy toward any musician in the 
Community. 


Abram.—I can say sincerely that I am not con- 
scious of jealousy of any one about singing. I 
enjoy our congregational singing, and it gives me 
more satisfaction than solo singing. I think this 
spirit of jealousy is a terrible spirit. It seems to 
me a very ungrateful thing for a musician, just as 
soon as he is capable of entertaining the family, to 
get the idea that his talent belongs to himself and 
take it into his ownhands. Mr. Burnham has been 
very much tried with the girls, and has criticised 
Marion on this very point. In reference to my re- 
lations with Alice, I do not profess to understand 
the experience we have had. I have not been 
conscious of any jealousy; and yet we do not 
harmonize. If the obstruction is in my spirit, I 
would be glad to find out what it is, and have it 
removed. 

N.—The object of this meeting is to uncover the 
working of the spirit which is striving “who shall 
be greatest.” It seems to be the confession of 
quite a number of the class of girls, that they are 
possessed with the spirit that is striving to be 
greatest. Though they hate it like poison, yet 
they find it difficult to get rid of it. If that spirit 
is essentially identified with music, we had better 
clear music out of the Community. 


Theodore.—\ don’t think it is. My observation 
is that the old band and some other organizations 
have been entirely free from it. 

4.—It isa new thing to have it appear in so 
virulent a form. 

Theodore.—\ have never felt any of it, though 
I have always been in a secondary place in musical 
organizations, but on the contrary have had some 
of the most enjoyable fellowship in the practice 
of music. I think this spirit is more apt to make 
trouble in singing and solo-playing than in instru- 
mental organizations. 

Geo. E.—It seems to haunt vocal music more 
than instrumental. 


¥. B. H.—\ was once invited to a rehearsal and 
concert of amateurs. At the rehearsal there was 
so much of this spirit that 1 wanted to leave be- 
fore it was through. I did not attend the concert, 
but went instead to an Oratorio where the music 
was performed by a trained German band, and they 
seemed to be entirely free from rivalry. This spirit 
seems to take a more virulent form among amateurs 
then among professional musicians. 


H. M. W.—I don’t think the present state of 
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things has always been true of us; we have had 
pleasant times singing, without any rivalry. 
Theodore.—This selfish spirit which these girls 
have exposed, will work out in some other way, if 
they do not get rid of it in their music. I should 
go for giving up music, unless it can be separated 
from this spirit. If they do not rid themselves of 
it now, it will show itself in other forms even if they 


drop music. 
Frank.—I think so too. It was quite a revela- 
ion to me. I have practiced lately with Edith, 


and have not had the slightest suspicion of any 
such feeling working in her. 

N.—It was quite a revelation to me. But I 
remember having quite a distinct intuition a 
while ago that there was some such jealousy be- 
tween Lily and Marion. 

Frank.—The thought occurs to me whether the 
old orchestra and other organizations of ten years 
ago, were not kept free from the discordant element 
by being more under the management of the Com- 
munity than such organizations have been of late. 
Music has grown into an independent enthusiasm. 

N.—This new meanness has been nursed by 
our musicians having a great deal to do with outside 
music, and by performing before worldly audiences. 

Theodore —That isso. In those old times the 
family used to be our audience. 

N.—Lately we have got our music altogether 
from the world, and have gone to New York for 
musical education, and we are suffering the con- 
sequences. ‘Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know 
ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity 
with God? Whosoever therefore will be a friend 
of the world, is the enemy of God. Do ye think 
that the Scripture saith in vain the spirit that 
dwelleth in us /usteth to envy?” James seems to 
carry the idea here that the spirit of the world is 
especially besotted with envy, and that is the spirit 
which influences us if we have fellowship with the 
world. 

Theodore.—\f we could separate music entirely 
from the idea of displaying ourselves to visitors, 
and look on it as something for our own use, we 
might get back into the old feeling about it. We 
never before had a class of singers brought up on 
the stage and before the world as much as this 
class of girls has been. 

N.—They have been brought up on the stage, 
and have got the PRIMA DONNA Fever. Lily 
and Marion, have certainly got it, and I don’t know 
but Alice and Tirzah have a touch of it. And Ed- 
ward—do you think he is willing to play second 
to any one? 

Theodore.—Edward has worked pretty harmoni- 
ously in music. In instrumental music he has been 
a good companion. 

Geo. E.—Edward told me he had given up all 
personal ambition in music. He saw it conflicted 
with the Community spirit; and I have not noticed 
any thing of it in him for a good while. 


H. W. B.—1 think Alice took on a professional 
spirit when she studied in New York. It seems 
to me that music is a beautiful thing, a gift from 
God, and that if we are straitened about it, we are 
“ straitened in our own bowels.” I believe that is 
the truth in regard to Alice and myself. I have 
been a great many times tried with Harriet—not 
with a spirit of rivalry about singing; but there is 
something in her that always takes the leading 
position whenever we get together in clubs. She 
wants to dictate what we shall sing, and takes the 
whole matter into her own hands. We have got 
into the way of letting her do it, but it has not 
always been with satisfactory feelings. However 
this is more an old fault than a new one. I don’t 
know but I have been somewhat sensitive about 
Charles Burt, as we have both sung the same part; 
I have sometimes been tempted to draw compari- 
sons between us, which I think is very small-heart- 





ed; yet this has never interfered with our codpera- 
ting together whenever called on to do so. In 
regard to Marion and Lily I have for some time 
seen the spirit of rivalry between them. Marion 
has been free to come to me, and I have not known 
exactly what course to take or what to do. I have 
also noticed a tendency in both of them to ape 
outside singers in their style. Their whole 
course in singing has been affected by this spirit. 
In the case of Lily it makes her hold back, and 
unwilling to be childlike and obliging in her singing ; 
and Marion, has been affected somewhat in the same 
manner. Their former simplicity and artlessness 
was a source of great pleasure to me. 

4N.—There are always two sides in the matter of 
envying. There is one that envies, and one that is 
envied; and sometimes the one that is envied is 
as much to blame as the one that envies. I wish 
criticism might reach that part of the game. For 
instance, I understand that Leonora has had 
this experience: She would work away on the 
piano and try to learn a piece, and after finding that 
she could not master it, would get Edith to play it 
for her. Edith would play it right off without any dif- 
ficulty, but there was something about her manner 
that would make Leonora so vexed, she would think 
that she would not touch the piano again. Is it not 
possible that there is something in Edith that 
would be provoking in such circumstances—a 
spirit of glorying? That would be the counterpart 
of envy. 

S. K. D.—I think that is the truth about it. 

N.—If there is a glorying spirit at work in those 
who are higher up, such as Frank and Tirzah, that 
begets envy in the others. Who knows but 
that this is the trouble with Alice? She probably 
does not envy any body, but has a kind of prima 
donna air that sets envy going in others. 

Frank.—\ think this idea may be a true one. 
If it is that feeling which has kept others from 
practicing the violin, perhaps I am or have been 
more in fault than they. 

N.—You ought to have a searching time and 
clear it all out. 

Frank.—\ would like to have any one free to 
speak if he has any criticism of my spirit in regard 
to music. 

N.—What should take the place of this glorying 
spirit, for instance, in Edith toward Leonora? A 
good, sisterly spirit, that would be glad to show 
her how to play well; and would be glad to have 
L. play as well as she does. 

Geo. E.—I remarked that Edward was free from 
personal ambition himself; but there has been 
what we call the “ brass element” in our music— 
represented by Edward and Homer—which has 
had a discouraging effect on a good many. They 
would start young men practicing on the horn or 
clarionet, and then after a short time of watching 
results, would tell them that it was of no use for 
them to practice, as they would never make players. 
This was enough to quench the ambition of any 
one. Homer used to wish that he could get some 
one to take his part on the cornet, and I told him 
once that it was his own fault that he could not, 
because he had such a high standard _ that it was of 
no use for any one to try to come up to it. 
could not satisfy him. 

H. W. B.—\ wish to offer myself to the judg- 
ment. I have spoken about Harriet and Alice, and 
I hope they will be free to say anything they think 
about me. I am glad of this meeting. 

Abram.—l\ hope folks will be free to criticise me. 

4V.—I am persuaded that these girls have hated 
this thing sincerely, and have been terribly dis- 
tressed by it. Since Lily confessed her jealousy, 
she says she feels as though a mountain were taken 


They 


off her heart. And so with Edith. It seemed to 
relieve them. It has been the distress of their 
lives. 
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Lily.—When these feelings toward Marion would 
come over me it seemed as if they would sink me. 
I would try of myself to overcome them, but I 
could not. I never had such a feeling before in my 
life. 

NV.—It seemed to me this morning, after this as- 
tonishing disclosure in respect to the difficulties be- 
tween these girls, that I had got a sure diagnosis 
of the unhealthy condition of music in the Com- 
pe a We doctors have long been trying to find 
out what is the matter, and after feeling pulses and 
looking at tongues all round, we find that it is the 
“ Prima Donna Fever.’ 1 am going to doctor 
for that. If we can cure that we shall have music 
back on its legs again. It is bedridden now and 


has been for a great while with the ‘Prima Donna 
Fever!” That’s what’s the matter ! 





ANALYSIS OF WATER. 





HE following analysis of the Sconondoa 

creek water was lately made in theO. C. Labo- 
ratory by request of the Hardware Department for 
the purpose of finding out the best method for pre- 
venting the accumulation of scale in boilers not 
adapted to the use of tannate of soda. 

The water taken for the analysis was procured 
at a time when the stream was in a natural state, 
and was quite free from visible impurities, clay or 
organic matter of any kind. The plan of the analy- 
sis pursued was substantially the same as is given 
in Fresenius’ Quantitative Analysis. The bases 
sought were Soda, Lime and Magnesia. The acids 
were Sulphuric, Nitric, Silicic, 
together with Chlorine. 

The Chlorine was determined by precipitation, 
as chloride of silver, (Ag,Cl.) the quantity of water 
used in each case being one litre or a multiple of 
that quantity. The Sulphuric acid (H.SO,) was 
determined by precipitation from an acid solution 
by chloride of barium as sulphate of Baryta. A 
careful testing for Nitric acid failed to detect even 
a trace of this acid. 

Carbonic acid was determined by subtracting 
the known amounts of acids and chlorine from a 
weighed portion of the salts obtained. 


Lime and Magnesia (Ca,O) (Mg,O) were obtained 
by treating the evaporated water with hydrochloric 
acid, filtering off the silica and weighing it; sepa- 
rating the two bases by chloride of ammonium, am- 
monia and oxalate of ammonia, precipitating the 
lime as an oxalate, and afterward weighing the 
magnesia as pyrophosphate. 

As the concentrated water was neutral, we fol- 
lowed the usual course in combining the acids and 
bases. 

The chlorine was combined with sodium, and the 
residue of soda combined with the sulphuric acid. 
The balance of the sulphuric acid was combined 
with lime, the remainder of the lime going as a 
carbonate with A small loss of 
0.0024 grms. is estimated as organic matter together 
with a trace of the oxides of iron and aluminum. 


The analysis is given in grammes per litre and 
also reduced to yrains per Imperial gallon. 


PER LITRE. 


and Carbonic 


the magnesia. 


Chloride of Sodium (in grammes), 0.0115 
Sulphate of Soda, , 0.1910 
Sulphate of Lime, 0.1951 
Carbonate of Lime, 0.1621 
Carbonate of Magnesia, 0.0982 
Silica, 0.0027 
Organic matter ‘and Oxides, 0.0024 
Total Salts, . 0.6630 
PER GALLON. 

Chloride of Sodium (in grains), 0.8061 
Chloride of Potassium, 

Sulphate of Soda, 13.3904 
Sulphate of Lime, 13.6821 
Carbonate of Lime, 11.3644 
Carbonate of Magnesia, 6.8845 
Silica, p 0.1892 
Organic matter and Oxides (2), 0.1653 
Total Salts, 46.4820 


The unusually large proportion of sulphate is 
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owing probably, to the fact that the Sconondoa 
Creek flows over and through beds of gypsum 
(sulphate of lime), and the water becomes impreg- 
nated with sulphates. As these salts are to be con- 
sidered in the form of boiler zxcrustations in con- 
nection with the subject of prevention, the larger 
part of the lime is combined with sulphuric acid, 
as, according to Chandler, this is the form assumed 
under the high temperature found within a boiler. 
If carbonate of lime or soda had existed in large 
proportional quantities the concentrated water 
would have given an alkaline reaction. As it was, 
there was no reiction either alkaline or acid. 


There being but a small amount of chlorine, we 
did not think it necessary to determine the potassa 
which if present would exist as a chloride, as the 
control showed a discrepancy of only 0.0024 grms. 
per gallon, between the total amount of salts ob- 
tained by evaporation, and the total amount obtained 
by precipitation. G. E. C. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. WorpeEN, EDITOR. 
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We mentioned last week in our news column the 
case of Rev. John S. Glendinning’s seduction of 
Mary Pomeroy, and her death of a broken 
heart. The case excites great indignation in Jersey 
City. Miss Pomeroy’s funeral was largely at- 
tended, and all testified the greatest sympathy 
and respect for her. The Utica Herald makes 
some very sensible comments on the case from 
which we quote : 

“The brightest lines in the closing months of 
Mary Pomeroy’s history came in her last hours 
and shone over her coffin and her grave. * * * 
Around her death bed the best people of the 
community gathered Men and women wept over 


the dead girl, and whispered, ‘“ Poor MARY POoME- 
ROY.” Nothing but love for her then! * * * 


“What would have been the course of these 
post mortem friends had Mary Pomeroy lived? Of 


all those so ready to express love and confidence’ 


and sympathy in presence of her dead body, how 
many would have taken her by the hand, and spoken 
kindly and cheeringly to her had she lived? How 
many would have remembered the shame of her 
past was not hers, and assured her of truth, and 
helped her to self-respect and welcomed her among 
respectable people ?”’ 

These are pertinent questions. Death neither 
makes a person better nor worse, and it is certain 
that the cold cruelty with which society treats such 
persons while living, is but poorly atoned for by 
any show of respect after they are dead. There is 
a vast deal of hypocrisy in the way people treat the 
characters of dead folks. Funeral sermons are 
often as hollow and untruthful, so far as comments 
on the deceased are concerned, as can well be 
imagined. Some time we shall learn to speak the 
truth about every one, living or dead. The living 
are entitled to as much charity and forgiveness as 
the dead. 


AN END TO SUPPRESSION. 

HOSE good people who have ever been 
T ready to hold up their delicate hands in pious 
horror at any public allusion to sexual relations, 
must, in these progressive days, be undergoing some- 
thing like the pains of purgatory. ‘lhe press, that 
high censor of the public morals, which has, in the 
past, been so ostentatiously eager to suppress any 
candid discussion of sexual subjects, with the 
Pharisaical cry, Uuclean ! Unclean/ is now con- 


strained, day after day, to fill columns and pages, . 


with bold and barefaced proofs and counter-proofs 





of adultery. These, with copious and labored 
comments, it has spread before its readers for 
many weeks past, and che end is not yet. The re- 
hearsal of the great-scandal in the civil courts, is 
reported to bé imminent. Its exposition there, 
will, in all probability, not only be infinitely more 
minute and detailed, than in a church committee, 
but, with “the law’s delay” it may be indefinitely 
prolonged. It is therefore certain that one topic 
toward which the public attention is now absorb- 
ingly directed, and toward which it is likely to be 
directed with increasing intensity for some time to 
come, is a social, and sexual one. 


If, then, those sensitive, high-minded souls, who 
shrink from any investigation approaching the sexu- 
al nature, would escape the subject, which they 
perhaps hoped had been put under a perpetual 
taboo, it would appear that they must flee to the 
rocks and the mountains. ‘The dark places of the 
earth filled with the habitations of cruelty” are being 
brought to light. The days have seemingly come, 
in which that which has been spoken in the ear in 
closets, is being proclaimed upon the house tops. 
Those who would not, for shame, suffer a word to 
be uttered in praise of the intrinsic beauty and 
purity of the sexual nature, must now have its 
darkness and hidden impurities forced upon their 
attention zolens volens. 


We confess that the exceeding squeamishness 
of this class of people, has always seemed to us 
very ill considered, not to say absurd. The haste 
with which they have ever been ready to take alarm 
at any sexual allusion, reminds one of Bottom’s 
fantastic asseveration concerning the lion. ‘“ There 
is no more dreadful wild fowl living than your lion.” 
These good people would have us believe that 
nothing could be more dreadful than free, public 
discussion of the sexual nature and its experience. 
At the same time no one of them would deny that it 
is a subject of tremendous import to human happi- 
ess. How near it lies to the heart of every man and 
every woman, the Oneida Community is in a 
position which gives it peculiar opportunity to dis- 
cover. Differing from the world, as we do, in our 
sexual customs, the curiosity of our multitudes of 
visitors is naturally more wide and devouring in re- 
spect to our social lives than in respect to aught 
else. This curiosity, which rude, untutored people 
show by blunt interrogation, and which refined 
and cultivated people evince by staid and dignified 
inquiry, proves that social subjects are fraught 
with intense interest for every one. They are food 
for the mind and heart. They can not possibly 
be tabooed in private, and, whether it may suit in- 
dividual tastes or not, they are manifestly fast 
coming to the light of public discussion. 

If then those staid conservatives who are fain to 
cry, Aush/ at any mention of sexual things, do not 
flee to the desert, they are in a fair way to learn 
that secrecy and suppression are neither profitable 
nor possible. Providence is manifestly against 
them, and unless they can consent to the peace- 
able uncovering of the secret depths which pro- 
duce so much evil, they must needs be startled 
by their disastrous and unseemly eruptions. 


We can finally assure these quaking people that 
there is the most undoubted peace and safety in 
walking in the light in reference to the most eso- 
teric things. It is a matter of rejoicing with the 
Community to-day, that it has never had any secrets, 
but has put its sexual beliefs and practices into 
print just as fast as it has advanced. 
be surprised and undermined by any secret develop- 
ments, because none are possible. The public has 
always been our confidential Moulton. It has all 
our letters and documents. Ths course of trans- 
parency has secured to us the good conscience 
which comes of being honest, and the public re- 
‘spect which frankness and openness always com- 


It can never | 
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mand. We know from experience that it pays first 
of all to be honest. G. 


THE RECORD OF THE BEECHERS. 





io the course of the wearisome unraveling of 
the Beecher-Tilton tangle, which still unwinds 
its melancholy parts, Mr. F. D. Moulton, the mu- 
tual confidant of both parties, finding himself twist- 
ed up to the public gaze in a disagreeable light, 
hands in his “ statement” to the Committee, and 
we thus get the suppressed correspondence of 
which he has had the custody. A large number of 
letters, from many different persons, are made pub- 
lic. Among the more interesting are those from 
Henry Ward’s sister and brother, Mrs. Isabella 
Hooker and Rev. Thomas K. Beecher. Mrs. 
Hooker has been a connecting link between the 
Woodhull party and the Beecher family, having all 
along had such profound faith in the purity and 
inspiration of Mrs. Woodhull that she has evi- 
dently believed her sensational exposé as to the 
cause of the scandal, and felt some conscientious 
misgivings at seeing Mrs. W. overwhelmed with a 
storm of obloquy, while, as she felt convinced, a 
great sin was being covered up. Soon after the 
Woodbull exposure, about two years ago, Mrs. 
Hooker wrote to her brother, Thos. K. Beecher, 
the following letter: 


Hartford, Sunday, Nov. 3, 1872. 

DEAR BROTHER TomM:—The blow has fallen, 
and I hope you are better prepared for it than you 
might have been but for our interview. I wrote H. 
a single line last week, thus, “Can I help you?” 
and here is his reply: “If you still believe in that 
woman you can not help me. If you think of her 
as I do, you can perhaps, though I do not need 
much help. I tread the falsehoods into the dirt 
from whence they spring, and go on my way re- 
joicing. My people are thus far heroic, and would 
give their lives for me. Their love and confidence 
would make me willing to bear far more than I 
have. Meantime the Lord has a pavilion in which 
he hides me until the storm be overpast. I abide 
in peace, committing myself to Him who gave Him- 
self for me. I trust you give neither countenance 
or credence to the abominable coinage that has 
been put afloat. The specks of truth are mere 
spangles upon a garment of falsehood. The truth 
itself is made to lie. Thank you for love and truth 
and silence, but think of the barbarity of dragging 
a poor. dear child of a woman into this slough. 
Yours truly.” 

Now Tom, so far as I van see it is he who has 
dragged the dear child into the slough and left her 
there, and who is now sending another woman to 
prison who is innocent of all crime but a fanaticism 
for the truth as revealed to her, and I, by my si- 
lence, am consenting unto her death. * * * 


Oh, my dear brother, I fear the awful struggle to 
live according to law has wrought an absolute de- 
moralization as to truthfulness, and so he can talk 
about “spangles ona garment of falsehood,” when the 
garment is truth and the specks are the falsehood. 

His first letter to me was so different from this. 
I read it to you, but will copy it lest you have for- 
gotten its character: 


April, 25, 1872. 

“My DEAR BELLE:—I was sorry when I met 
you at Bridgeport not to have had a longer talk 
with you about the meeting in May. I do not in- 
tend to make any speeches on any topic during 
anniversary week. Indeed, I shall be out of town. 
I do not want you to fake any ground this yeur ex- 
cept upon suffrage. You know my sympathy with 
you. . Probably you and I are nearer together than 
any of our family. I can not give reason now. I 
am clear; still you will follow your own judgment. 
I thank you for your letter. Of some things / 
neither talk, nor will I be talked with. For love 
and sympathy I am deeply thankful. The only 
help that can be grateful to me or useful is sz/ence 
and a silencing influence on all others. A day may 
come for converse. Itis not now. Living or dead 
my dear sister Belle, /ove me, and do not talk about 


me or suffer others to in your presence. God love 
and keep you. God keep us all. Your loving 
brother, H. W. B.” 


The underscoring is his own, and when I read 
in that horrible story that he begged a few hours 
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notice that he might kill himself, my mind flew 
back to this sentence, which suggested suicide to 
me the moment I read it; “Living or dead, my 
dear sister Belle, Jove me,” and I believed even 
that. 

Now Tom, can’t you go to bro-her Edward at 
once and give him these letters of mine, and tell him 
what I told you; and when you hive counseled 
together as brothers should, counsel me also, and 
come to me if you can. It looks as if he hoped to 
buy my silence with my love. At present, of 
course, I shall keep silence, but truth is dearer 
to me than all things else, and if he will not speak 
it in some way I can not always stand as consent- 
ing toalie. ‘God help us all.” Yours in love, 

BELLE. 


The reply to this letter is as follows: 


Elmira, Nov. 5. 1872. 

DEAR BELLE:—To allow the devil himself to 
be crushed for speaking the truth is unspeakably 
cowardly and contemptible. I respect, as at pres- 
ent advised, Mrs. Woodhull, while I abhor her 
philosophy._ She only carries out Henry’s philoso- 
phy, against which I recorded my protest twenty 
years ago, and parted (lovingly and achingly) from 
him, saying, “We can not work together.” He has 
drifted, and I have hardened like a crystal till I am 
sharp-cornered and exacting. I can not help him 
except by prayer. I can not help him through Ed- 
ward. In my judgment Henry is following his 
slippery doctrines of expediency, and, in his cry of 
progress and the nobleness of human nature, has 
sacrificed clear, exact, ideal integrity. Hands off, 
until he is down, and then my pulpit, my home, my 
church, and my purse and heart are at his service. 
Of the two, Woodhull is my hero, and Henry my 
coward, as at present advised. But I protest 
against the whole batch and all its belongings. I 
want no anti-slavery; I am not anti-family. But, 
as I wrote years ago. whenever I assault slav- 
ery because of its abominations, I shall assail the 
Church, the State, the family, and all other institu- 
tions of selfish usage. 

I return the papers. You can not help Henry. 
You must be true to Woodhull. I am out of the 
circle as yet, and am glad of it. When the storm- 
line includes me I shall suffer as a Christian, say- 
ing: “Cease ye from man.” 

Don’t write to me. Follow the truth, and when 
you need me cry out. Yours, lovingly, Tom. 

P. S.—I1 am so overworked and hurried that I 
see upon revicw that my letter sounds hard—be- 
cause of its sententiousness. But believe me, dear 
Belle, that I see and suffer with you. You are ina 
tight place. But having chosen your principles I 
can counsel you to be true and take the conse- 
— For years, you know, I have been apart 
rom all of you except in love. I think you all in 
the wrong as to anthropology and social science. 
But! honor and love them for conviction’s sake. 
My turn to suffer will come in due time. In this 
world all Christians shall suffer tribulation. So 
eat, sleep, pray, take good aim and shoot, and when 
the ache comes say, even hereunto were we called. 
But I repeat—You can’t help Henry at present. 

P. S.—I unseal my letter to inclose print and 
add: You have no #roof as yet of any offense on 
Henry’s part. Your testimony would be allowed 
in no court. Tilton, wife, Moulton, and Co. are 
witnesses. Even Mrs. Stanton can only declare 
hearsay. So if you move, remember that you are 
standing on uncertain information, and we shall 
not probably ever get the facts, and I’m glad of it. 
If Mr. and Mrs. Tilton are brought into court 
nothing will be revealed. Perjury for good reason 
is with advanced thinkers no sin. 


We have plunged thus far into the matter of the 
great scandal for the purpose of presenting this 
letter of Thomas K. Beecher’s, and calling atten- 
tion to the man himself. The letter seems to us 
the soundest and most honest production that has 
yet been laid before the Committee. Its words 
ring out the standard of truthfulness and faithful- 
ness in living out one’s real convictions. ‘ Having 
chosen your principles,” it says “I can counsel 
you to be true and take the consequences.” The 
writer repudiates Henry Ward’s slippery doctrines 
of expediency—which, as we have shown, also 
governed Dr. Lyman Beecher in his backing out 
of the doctrine of holiness—quite as heartily as 
Henry Ward “abhors every manifestation of the 
free-love doctrine,” and disclaims any desire to en- 
croach on monogamic marriage. In this respect 





Thomas K. Beecher’s attitude, and, so far as we 
know, his record, stand out boldly as an exception 
to those of his brothers and his father. He says 
to Mrs. Hooker, “For years, you know, I have 
been apart from all of you except in love,” thus 
expressly disclaiming general fellowship with them. 
The great point of divergence between him and 
them is evidently in this. that while they spend 
their strength on anti-slavery, woman’s suffrage, 
and such minor reforms, he is waiting for an attack 
on Church and State—on every thing that belongs to 
selfishness or is built upon it. In this, his position 
is far higher than theirs, and we are inclined to 
agree with one of our exchanges that “ Brother 
Tom is aman of great strength of character—the 
superior in that respect. of any other member of 
the family.”” He is, we are encouraged to believe. 
a man who would not be deterred from speaking 
the truth from any fear of its making himself un- 
popular, and such men have never been too plentiful 
in this world, from the time of Diogenes until now. 

Speaking of truth-telling, what a pitiful state of 
things the examination of the Beecher-Tilton 
scandal has brought to light! 

Mrs. Tilton writes thus to Moulton : 

DEAR FRANCIS :—I did tell you two falsehoods 
at your last visit. At first I entirely misunderstood 
your question, thinking you had reference to the 
interview at your house the day before, but when 
I intelligently replied to you I replied falsely. I 
will now put myself on record truthfully. 1 told 
Mr. B. that at the time of my confession T. had 
made similar confessions to me of himself but no 
developments as to persons. When you then 
asked for your own satisfaction, ‘Was it so ?” | 
told my second lie; after you had left, I said to 
T.: “You know I was obliged to lie to Frank,” 
and I now say, rather than make me suffer as I 
now do, I must lie, for it is a physical impossibility 
for me to tell the truth. Yet I do think, Francis, 
had not T.’s angry, troubled face been before me I 
would have told you the truth. I am a perfect 
coward in his presence, not from any fault of his, 
perhaps, but from the long years of timidity. I 
implore you, as this is a side issue, to be careful 


not to lead me into further temptation. You may 
show this to T. or Mr. B., or any one. An effort 
made for truth, wretchedly, ELISABETH. 


Mr. Tilton’s character does not by any means 
appear above reproach in this particular. Hints 
not over delicate are frequent, that his testimony 
is none the worse for all the corroborating evidence 
that can be had. At length comes forward one 
“ Bessie” with her story, when the 7rzbune patheti- 
cally asks, “ Does any one in Mr. Tilton’s house- 
hold tell the truth?” At another time the same 
paper says, “There has been far too much lying 
and shuffling and malignant cowardice somewhere 
about this matter.” 

Mr. Hooker writes to his wife, sketching out an 
artful course for her to follow that she may avoid 
any disgrace from her connection with Mrs. Wood- 
hull. and concluding with the following bit of 
candor : 

“Tt would be a great relief to me to have your 
relation to Mrs. W. explained in this way, so cred- 
itable to your heart. There is not half the untruth 
in it that there has been all along in my pretended 
approval of Mrs. Woodhull’s course, and yet peo- 
ple think mean honest man. I have lied enough 
about that to ruin the character of an average man, 
and have probably damaged myself by it.” 

Added to all this Henry Ward Beecher, “shep- 
herd of the people,” is obliged to explain his own 
words by saying, “A man that is poetical, a man 
that is oftentimes extravagant, a man that is sub- 
ject to moods such as make me such as I am, can 
not narrowly measure his words. * * * I can 
not interpret them precisely as I can a note of 
hand or a check.” 

There would seem to be room enough for Thos. 
K. Beecher’s opinion that Henry Ward “in his 
cry of progress and the nobleness of human na- 
ture has sacrificed clear, exact, ideal integrity ;” 
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and in view of the conduct of all parties there is 
certainly some cause for his pithy remark that 
“perjury for good reason, is, with advanced think 
ers, no sin.” 


CONTROLS. 


BY F. W.S. 





II. 
OF PARTICULAR CONTROLS. 

FTER we have admitted the fact that all hu- 
man beings are controlled by unseen spiritual 
forces, good or bad, created or uncreated, we have 
yet much to learn about the ways in which these 
forces act, before we can understand how to guide 
ourselves safely among them. We have to learn 
how to discern the nature of the spirits that im- 
press us, and to judge whether they be good or 
evil. When we understand the philosophy of 
modern spiritualism it will help us to do this. The 
spiritualistic mediums, persons peculiarly sensitive 
to subtile impressions, compose their minds into a 
state of passive receptivity, and a spiritual control 
comes upon them, causing them to speak, write, or 
act, without any volition of theirown. These con- 
trols frequently change, and the feelings and ac- 
tions of the mediums then change accordingly. I 
have inquired of a young lady who is a writing me- 
dium, by what sense or perception she knows when 
a new control comes upon her. She says the dif- 
ferent controls not only manage her arm and hand 
differently, so as to produce various handwritings, 
but they also cause different emotions in her mind. 
One control makes her feel sad—gives her a desire 
to cry when she has no occasion for crying in her own 
experience ; another control makes her merry ; and 
it is by some interior sense that she knows instant- 
ly when the control changes. Each spirit seems to 
make a peculiar impression, just as each living per- 
sou has a characteristic #zmbus or magnetic per- 
sonal atmosphere of his own. The sense which 
perceives the change of control is the same which 
tells you, when you enter a room in the dark, that 
there is another person near you init. This is the 
experience of the extremely sensitive persons who 
can be developed into writing or other kind of me- 
diums. Now, though very many persons are per- 
fectly non-sensitive to the impressions of Hadean 
spirits, yet it is undeniable by any one who believes 
in a God ora Devil, that every human being is more 
or less sensitive to, and under the control of, those 
uncreated spiritual beings. And it is evident that, 
so far as we are under their controls, the same 
philosophy applies which governs in the case of 
the mediums controlled by Hadean spirits. The 
controls which come upon us from those superior 
powers may also change. They may change fre- 
quently; at one time may be good, at another evil. 
This brings us to what ought to be the chief 
study of our lives, véz., to find out the causes of 
such changes of control; to learn how to get a 
change when we need one, and avoid any change 
when we are under the right control. We often 
see aman who seems to have “two sides to his 
nature,”’ as we express it. He has strong passions, 
and his character seems made up of contraries. 
He is jealous, yet generous; harsh, yet kind; at 
one time arrogant, at another humble; very inde- 
pendent, yet easily led. In the light of spiritual 
philosophy it is easy to see that such contradictory 
traits are not the result merely of opposing ten- 
dencies in the man’s own nature. They are caus- 
ed by different spiritual controls which play on his 
passions very much as one of us would play on the 
keys of an organ. Otherwise how can we explain 
the most common religious experience? Suppose 
a man placed in circumstances where he is strongly 
tempted to do wrong—to lie, or cheat, or steal. 
_ He feels at once a mean, wicked impulse to do the 
‘thing, and a good impulse which urges him to over- 
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come the temptation and do right. At first the 
wicked impulse, being the stronger, has the con- 
trol, and the man is very near committing a wrong ; 
but by exerting his own will he is at length able to 
change the control. Good spirits conquer, and he 
avoids the evil. Perhaps he escapes the bad con- 
trol by willfully doing some act which breaks the 
force of the temptation, such as confessing it to 
another, or in some way putting it out of his power 
to do the wrong thing to which he is tempted. In 
such a case as this it is not a very satisfactory ex- 
planation to say that the man’s “better nature tri- 
umphed,” because it is hard to conceive of a man 
divided against himself, one half fighting the other 
half, while it is‘easy to see how two spiritual forces 
might fight in him and through him. All religious 
experience is of this nature, and can be explained 
in no other way. No theory of mere human moral- 
ity can account for the changes we undergo. 
The very existence of the Christian religion—per- 
haps of all religions—is dependent on the phi- 
losophy of spiritual controls. 

This philosophy furnishes a happy illustration of 
the way the system of mutual criticism practiced in 
our Community works. It is frequently great 
cause of wonderment to those inquiring into our 
ways of life, that individuals among us are will- 
ing to sit in public assembly and quietly hear 
their faults of every kind, open and secret, pointed 
out and commented on in the plainest, most search- 
ing language. Hepworth Dixon was so astonish- 
ed, and amused withal, at a criticism which he at- 
tended while visiting us, that he transcribed a re- 
port of it into the pages of his “ New America.” 
But it is a very simple thing after all. We have 
always made a distinction between the person un- 
dergoing criticism, and the bad spirits controlling 
him. We love the person while we hate the bad 
spirits, and to criticise the spirits with the sharp- 
est words of truth, and at the same time encourage 
and sustain the person, is perfectly feasible. Criti- 
cisms done in this way do not injure the criticisee’s 
self-respect, or leave any feeling of soreness in 
him. The value of such criticisms lies entirely in 
their efficacy as a means of changing the spiritual 
controls of individuals. Spiritualistic mediums 
find that they can order away a disagreeable Hade- 
an spirit and make acquaintance with a better one. 
It is found that the right kind of a criticism will 
drive away the Devil himself, and help the subject 
to find Christ. 


COMMUNISM. 





HE following is an editorial in Zhe Artisan’s 
Fournal, an interesting monthly published 
at Worcester, Mass. 

The advocates of any system of communism at 
the present day are few in number, much fewer 
than two or three generations ago, when the phil- 
osophy of Fourier found favor in the eyes of many 
men of national reputation. Not a few successive 
experiments have demonstrated the futility of 
schemes for the establishment of these Utopias ; 
nearly all of which have failed disastrously after a 
short period of life. The instinct of monogamy is 
too deeply implanted in most people to make 
community of property acceptable, while few would 
listen for a moment to the extension of such prin- 
ciples to social relations. In the nature of things, 
therefore, the extension of such colonies to any 
thing like a considerable magnitude is entirely im- 
practicable. The desire of every one for individual 
ownership, to the exclusion of others, is practi- 
cally fatal to communist philosophy. 

In contradiction of these apparent facts, the 
Oneida Community has maintained for years its 
existence, and besides sustaining a full complement 
of members at the parent institution, has established 
several branches elsewhere, which, though compara- 
tively small, seem ina prosperous state. Appar- 
ently the communists of Oneida are flourishing in 
a material sense, and if we judge from the matter 
contained in their organ, the Oneida C7rcu/ar, their 
mental faculties are in a healthy condition. This 





community was justly regarded by Hepworth Dixon 
as one of the problems of American life. While 
it is still only experimentary, it gives every promise 
of life and success; in entire disobedience to all 
the experiences of the past in similar organizations. 
The community is actively engaged in manufactures, 
and also to a limited. extent in publishing; the 
productions of their press being chiefly devoted to 
the dissemination of their peculiar tenets. 

While we believe that the theory of common 
social relationship is totally wrong, and in violation 


of the most noble sentiments of a and | 
op 


tion fit to enjoy our style of Communism, and it may 


that it ‘can not, therefore, be of extended ac 
or long existence, we are not sure that the idea of 
communal property is a bad one, or that, under 
certain restrictions it is impracticable. On the 
contrary, we confidently believe that in numerous 
instances communities might be formed for the 
common welfare, and by resisting the encroachments 
of monopolies or c.pitalists, might greatly subserve 
the general good. Itseemsbyno means necessary 
that any new religion or any new theory of social 
intercourse should be adopted. If the system of 
communism gain ground in this country, it will be 
purely as a matter of business, and not at the will of 
religious charlatans or social reformers.(?) 

In any case the Community of Oneida is of in- 
terest, and from the fact that it is so far the great- 
est success of any of these schemes, commands 
the attention of those given to such matters. 

This is a funny article. Itis short, and yet, with 
its moralizings and descriptions seems at the 
first blush to cover the subject. The argument 
is almost exactly the usual one applied. It is 
the most liberal view of the matter consistent with 
the orthodox. correct, and proper ideas. All 
goody, extra-religious people feel bound to take this 
view of it. We might paraphrase the argument a 
little to show the gist of it more plainly, thus: 

‘Advocates of Communism are not so numer- 
ous now as they were at the time of the great 
Fourierist and Owenite revivals, a good many years 
ago, when so many unstudied, half-fledged Commu- 
nities sprung up all over the country. Many of 
those green and foolish attempts have failed. This 
shows that most people are too selfish to make 
such efforts practicable. In the nature of things, 
therefore, it can not be done. Selfishness is fatal 
to Communist philosophy. 

‘In contradiction of these apparent facts the 
Oneida Community has been growing and thriving, 
throwing out branches in its vigor, for the period of 
an ordinary human life. The people are enterpris- 
ing and smart. The experiment gives every 
promise of life and success, in entire disobedience 
to all past experience, which declares that it ought, 
according to all the knowledge the writer has of 
the subject, to have been dead long years ago. 

‘While we feel as much holy horror at the idea of 
common social relations as the next man, being 
ourselves entirely correct and proper in this par- 
ticular, yet we are not so sure that the idea is a 
bad one. On the contrary, we confidently believe 
that if all selfishness in regard to money and 
property could be knocked out of us, it might great- 
ly subserve the general good. Of course we 
would retain selfishness in regard to persons, keep 
up the good old religion which allows it, and so 
continue respectable. We must make it purely a 
matter of business ; don’t you think so? 


‘In any case the Community of Oneida is of in- 
terest because it is such a great success that it 
commands the attention of everybody. If it was 
only respectable, and the fashion, we would be 
glad to join and be happy.’ 

While we freely admit that it tickles us to have 
good-natured things said about us, and especially 
about the CIRCULAR, yet for the credit of the cause 
we are engaged in, we would submit that the above 
argument might be improved. We think the con- 
dition of the O. C. given in the second paragraph, 
is a more “apparent fact” than the sweeping gen- 
eralities about the “nature of things,” etc., of 
which the first is composed, and which it is said to 
contradict. Furthermore, the O. C. is unique and 





stands on abasisof itsown. The failure of athous- 
and Fourierist or Owenite Communities in the past 
or the future do not affect its chances of success 
an iota. It is founded on a religious basis. and we 
who have labored in it our whole lives must be ad- 
mitted to know how necessary its religion is to its 
existence. We have often said that without its re- 
ligion it would fail, established and prosperous 
though it be. We acknowledge that selfishness 
must be rooted out before men and women will be 


take a long time to do it. We mean to help alt we 
can by showing the way; and meanwhile it is en- 
couraging to see that we occasionally almost con- 
vert a man, like the writer of the above. by the 
pure force of good example. F. W. S. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—The farmers finished threshing on the 24th, 
und report 204 bushels of winter wheat, 58 of 
of spring wheat, and 834 of oats—the latter from 
19 acres, or an average of nearly 44 bushels per 
acre. 

—A strange-looking man, wearing a red skull- 
cap, a bright and heavily woven silk shirt, and a 
light, embroidered blue jacket, made his appearance 
on our grounds a few days ago. His moustache 
was long and black, his skin yellow, and his nose 
like an eagle’s beak. He proved to be a true 
Musselman, a native of Teheran in Persia, and he 
very slowly marked on our Register the name, 
Mustapha Bahlul. He has been in this country 
about eight months, and to gain a livelihood, he 
is engaged in selling amulets or Persian charms 
against sickness, accident and misfortune. These 
are small articles of a dark color, shaped 
something like a peapod, and are apparently 
made of some fragrant Arabian gum. Mr. H. 
soberly asked him if his charms would cure a 
broken leg, which rather staggered the Asiatic. 
The latter had quite a lively curiosity about 
the Community; he made the usual rounds and 
asked the customary questions. G. gave him his 
dinner, bought two of his amulets and he went his 
way. 


—Some one who has had his attention arrested 
by the lively and fatherly interest G. D. A. takes 
in the younger children, in which department he is 
engaged, says of him and his efforts: 

“T am sure he has the thanks of every mother, 
for his really disinterested labors in supplying the 
children with such a variety of nice playthings. 
The carts he has made for them are perfect ‘loves 
of carts. They are strong and well made, too, with 
nice iron wheels and handles that will not break, 
handsomely painted, and withal so light and handy 
for the children to use that we are quite proud of 
them. The latest novelty he has introduced is so 
very ingenious that I am sure none but a man 
would have ever thought of it. There are two 
hollow troughs eight or nine feet long, fastened at 
the ends to two upright pieces of board—slanted 
in opposite directions. Through these troughs 
balls can be kept rolling back and forth down the 
inclines, to the endless gratification of the children 
who are seated at either end. The best thing he 
has made however, the most useful as well as orna- 
mental, is a rocker for the smaller children. This 
is such a smart-looking piece of furniture, so trim, 
well made and gaily set forth with paint and pic- 
tures, that you would on seeing it think as I did, 
that it was fresh from ilie store. It is a narrow 
semi-circular box with its curved edge resting on 
the floor, nicely balanced, and very easy to rock. 
The little ones are placed opposite in comfortable 
seats, and away they go up and down, making the 
motion themselves in safety.” 
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-—Mr. Abbott is taking advantage of the settled 
weather, to make quite extensive improvements in 
the springs at “Spring Grove.” The principal 
source of water in the west ravine was very 
thoroughly fixed several years ago when the pipes 
conveying the water to the house were laid. But 
two other springs were left so that more or less 
surface water found its way into the conduit. The 
easternmost is the one to which Mr. Abbott’s 
attention is now directed. A deep trench has been 
dug across the ravine below the spring and a tight 
and heavy stone wall laid across on a foundation 
made by driving piles into the quicksand. The 
surface soil above this wall has been removed 
around the spring anda curb sunk to collect the 
water which will be stopped on its underground 
way down the ravine by the stone wall. By these 
means all the water which works out from the hills 
at that point will be secured without contamina- 
tion. Our supply of good spring water is a great 
luxury. It is much softer than well water, which 
is intolerably hard in this valley. -A_ recent 
analysis of the water of Sconondoa Creek by 
one of our chemists, which will be found on another 
page, shows it to contain more mineral matter in 
solution than the water at any of the stations on 
the New York Central R. R. as shown ina published 
report. The excessive hardness of the water 
at Willow Place has undoubtedly caused much of 
the trouble our engineers have had ‘with the boil- 
ers there. 

—In one of the coziest situations imaginable, 
nestled among hills and shaded by maples, about 
half a mile west of our house, is Mr. B.’s fish pond, 
He visits it regularly for the purpose of feeding 
and otherwise encouraging the development of 
thirteen hundred young speckled trout. They are 
four months old and the largest of them are four 
inches long. Mr. B. says they are now large 
enough to begin to eat and grow in a more decided 
manner; he thinks in six or eight months there 
will be some half-pounders among them. His pond 
is an enclosure of planks imbedded in the ground, 
seventeen feet long, seven feet wide and three feet 
deep. It receives a copious supply of water from 
springs that issue clear and cold from the neighbor- 
ing hills. When he brought the young fish here 
last spring, Mr. Monroe Green told him he would 
probably be successful in raising them if he would 
keep them where the temperature of the water 


‘did not rise above 70° Fahr. during the summer. 


Mr. B. says the warmest days of this season he 
has found by testing the water with a thermometer 
that the temperature has at no time risen above 
57°. On this account, the location seems a very 
desirable one. He contemplates making other 
ponds as the growth of the fish and their increase 
in numbers demand it He has but little fear of 
trespassers, as the law for protecting the culture of 
fish is so severe ; it imposes twenty-five dollars fine 
for each offense, besides four times the value of the 
fish stolen. So here, in these retired shades so 
still, the finny beauties seem content to make their 
home ; but whether they ever indulge in a recollec- 
tion of their native torrents, dashing and roaring 
through resounding forests, is a matter which Mr. 
B. has perhaps not determined. Howbeit, they 
look sleek and may be seen at any time disporting 
themselves with the complacency common to their 
kind. 

An afternoon at Oneida.—A base-ball tourna- 
ment has been holding in the village of Oneida 
since the 24th. inst, in which wheelbarrow and sack- 
racing, ball-throwing, quoit-pitching and other 
games have been advertised to take place. A 
game of “La Crosse” between the Onondaga 
and the Cattaraugus Indians was appointed tor to-day 
(27), to which we were invited to be present. We 
arrived on the ground before the hour appointed— 
2 o'clock. A game of base-ball between the 





Rochester and Rome boys—which we learned be- 
gan at 10 o’clock A. M.,—was still playing, the 
score of the former standing 45, and the latter 18. 
As we ente:ed the crowd of spectators, we noticed 
a little distance off, isolated from the general 
throng—the gaily-dressed heroes whom we had 
come to see, lying or standing on a shady bank. 
There were twelve of them, and while they waited 
for the game of base-ball to finish, we had ample 
time to admire their lively uniforms. Most of them 
were dressed in tight-fitting leggins, jackets of 
scarlet or blue—plain or plaid—with a belt or scarf 
fastened around the waist. Some wore blue caps 
trimmed with shining beads; some scarlet caps 
bound with white; one or two wore plumes in 
their hair, and several were bare-headed. These 
young Indians seemed indifferent to all that was 
going on around them. Each carried a bat or club 
—properly called a “lacrosse” stick—a long handle 
with an oval-shaped netting of rawhide on one end. 

At length one of our party exclaimed, “ Here 
they come!” and we saw the dozen stalwarts led 
on to the field by the two umpires. Two stakes 
were set a rod apart at either end of the field, the 
opposing “sides” taking their positions near 
the center; one toward the east end of the field, 
the other toward the west. The game consists in 
sending or carrying the ball between these stakes: 
the players having to cross from the opposite side 
from where they were standing to reach them. Ata 
signal from the umpires, two young Indians—repre- 
sentatives of either side—advanced to the center 
of the space, crossed their sticks, the India rubber 
ball being first placed between the rawhide parts 
—and so pushed against each other until one slip- 
ping by, the ball was sent flying. Then ensued a 
scrabble. The ball bounded and was caught in 
the “la crosse”’ stick of one, who no sooner started to 
run with it than he was surrounded by ene- 
mies, who, knocking his stick, sent the ball bound- 
ing again, to be caught by another’s “lacrosse” stick, 
The chase was exciting; often when one good 
runner captured the ball and came within a few 
feet of the stakes, he was so closely followed, 
that his only way was to throw the ball high in 
the air and call to one on the same side to 
catch it. No sooner was this done, than some 
one on the other side would hit his stick and 
send the ball flying again. So it went. The ex- 
citement became wild. As soon asa lucky fellow rush- 
ed past his pursuers, and attained the goal, the Indi- 
ans gave the characteristic wh-o-o-p, and the spec- 
tators cheered. One long-limbed follow made 
more home-runs than all the rest. With the ball 
safely within his netting pouch, he started forward, 
dodged his pursuers and holding high his “la crosse ”’ 
stick, as he neared the stakes, made one tremen- 
dous leap, and with an unearthly yell, cleared the 
bounds. At last the game was over, the Ononda- 
gas having made seven points to the Catteraugas 
five. We afterward learned, however, from an 
old Indian who knew the whole company, that 
these were all Onondagas, the name Catteraugus 
being assumed for effect. 

This game being closed, it was next announced 
that the Syracuse “ Star,” a somewhat famous club 
by the way, would play a game of base-ball with a 
picked-up Oneida club, who styled themselves 
pro tem the “Atlantics.” The latter had never 
played together, and many thought it the merest pre- 
sumption for them to pit themselves against so 
formidable a foe. However, the game began, and 
for the first two or three “innings” the runs were 
nearly even. On the fifth orsixth, the *“‘ Stars ” were 
ahead. Before the “Stars” went to the bat on the 
ninth inning, the score stood eleven to ten in favor 
of the “Atlantics.”” But on the last, which be- 
longed to the “Stars,” sent them several runs 
ahead. The excitement grew intense, the majority 
of the spectators evidently throwing their sympa- 





thies on the side of the “ Atlantics.” Every body 
was surprised that they should play so well; and 
none more so than the boys themselves. We heard 
from good authority that this was by far the most 
interesting game of base-ball of the tournament. 


We left at the close of this game and came into 
the main street just in season to seea young athlete 
of sixteen years, walking a tight rope suspended 
from one building to another. He was nimble and 
graceful, and an admiring crowd applauded his 
agility. 

In the evening we attended an “English and 
Italian Opera,” at Devereux Hall, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Frank A. Howson, of the Kellogg 
Opera Co. The artists were Miss Edith Abell, the 
American prima donna; Mr. Tom Karl, of the 
Lucca Italian Opera Co., Tenor; Mr. Gustavus F 
Hall, of the Parepa Rosa Troupe, Baritone; and 
Mr. Ed. S. Butler, of Covent Garden, Flutist. The 
music was of too elevated a character to admit of 
criticism from novices and amateurs; but to say 
that it satisfied our ideal of fine singing and acting, 
is the highest praise we can bestow. 


WALLINGFORD. 

—One day last week Mr. H., Mr. W., Frank, 
Annie, Susie and Hattie went to the seashore. 
The returning party left the sea-shore at half past 
three, and had a pleasant ride till they got to Mon- 
towese, a small village about three miles from Fair 
Haven. Here they noticed that one of the front 
wheels dragged without turning, and on examination 
it was found that the nut was gone. Mr. L. and 
Sidney went back to find it, but without success. 
Sidney kept on along the road to Fair Haven but 
not succeeding in finding the nut he took the street- 
car to New Haven intending to buy one, but, as 
the stores were all closed, he could not get one. 
He then went to the telegraph office and sent the 
following telegram :—*‘ Zohn Conant. Harness the 
mares to wagon, come to Montowese at once. S. Y. 
Foslyn.” Mrs. Burt and Lorenzo had come home 
on the cars and arrived at the depot just as the 
telegram got there. Lorenzo brought it home and 
immediately started off with a team to Montowese. 
Some anxiety was felt by the family as to what had 
happened, the telegram not giving us any clew. In 
about two hours the party arrived, all except Sid- 
ney. They reported that after Mr. L. returned 
from his unsuccessful search he obtained a nut 
from one of the villagers and they were soon ready 
to start on again, the women in the meantime 
having been kindly received in a house near at 
hand. Sidney did not come; so after waiting for 
him an hour and a quarter they came on without 
him. On their way they met Lorenzo who report- 
ed how he came to be there. He drove on to 
Montowese to get Sidney. The party had no fur- 
ther trouble except to lose the way several times 
as it was now quite dark and rainy, and Mr. L., 
who was driving, was not very well acquainted with 
the road. Sidney returned to Fair Haven where 
he hired a man‘and team to take him to Montowese. 
On arriving there and finding the party gone, he 
went on to North Haven and took the cars home. 
He had rot met Lorenzo. About half past eleven 
Lorenzo returned; he and Sidney concluded 
that they had passed each other on the square 
where several different roads run in the same direc- 
tion. 


—Mr. H. on his return from the sea-shore repor- 
ted some trouble Susie had down there with the 
refrigerator. She thought it did not smell very 
sweet and needed cleansing. So every thing was 
taken out, the ice blankets hung up to dry and the 
refrigerator cleaned. It seemed to be all right. 
While the party were out for a row to the island, 
Susie was very much disturbed by the smell that 
was wafted toward them from the fish house and 
after their return, she again declared the refrigera- 
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tor was out of order; thought it smelt like that 
fish house. The next morning Mr. H. thought he 
would investigate the matter; so he and Mr. W- 
carried it out of doors, hung up the blankets, took 
out the ice and then thoroughly examined the ice- 
chamber, and down in the hole where the waste 
water runs off he found a dead fish, which had 
probably slipped off a plateful that had been set 
there to keep cool. After a good scalding and air- 
ing it was restored to its place, with Susie’s house- 
wifely sense of cleanliness fully satisfied. 

Diep, at O. C., August 26, Mr. LUKE BAKER; 
aged go. Mr. B. was not a member, but came here 
from Putney, Vt. two years ago, to be cared for in 
his last days by his only remaining children, three 
daughters, who all joined the Community at an early 
period. Harriet A. Hall, whose name is not un- 
known to many of our readers, is the oldest of these 
daughters. At the time of our expulsion from 
Putney in 1847, Mr. Baker was one of our prose- 
cutors and very active in the movement. He had 
seven children, and the four youngest, including an 
only son, had become Perfectionists. The son 
had joined the Association, with his wife. The 
daughters lived with their parents, but attended our 
chapel meetings and visited frequently in the family. 
Harriet was married, her husband sympathizing 
more or less with her faith. It was her extraordi- 
nary cure by Mr. Noyes, that had converted the 
other members of the family. When our social prin- 
ciples were disclosed, Mr. Baker and Mr. Hall were 
seized with jealousy, and joined fiercely in the perse- 
cution which expelled us. But both relented in less 
than a year. The father was not an unreasonable 
man—there was nothing of the tyrant about him, and 
when he found after several months sequestration 
that his daughters held firm to their faith, and that 
Harriet’s health was failing, and the condition of 
all unhappy, he suffered them to renew correspon- 
dence with their religious friends, and finally to join 
them in their new home at Oneida. Mr. Hall hav- 
ing recovered his first confidence, came with them 
and lived in the Community until his death in 1859. 
Mr. Baker outlived his wife and other children five 
or six years, ind was dependent on grandchildren 
for personal care, except as his daughters here went 
on to Putney and cared for him, from time to time. 
(The son, James L. Baker, died at Wallingford in 
1858.) After much going back and forth and one 
daughter had been there several months, and was 
not a little homesick, it was proposed to give Mr. 
B. a home here if he would accept it, and could 
bear the journey. He needed but little persuasion, 
stood the journey well, and has since lived ina 
cottage near the Community dwelling. enjoying the 
attentions of his children and in comfortable health 
till within a few days. 

He was a man of fine qualities—a kind of sage ; 
very temperate, ofa philosophic mind, almost blame- 
less as a neighbor and citizen, and a tender hus- 
band and father. At the time his children became 
Perfectionists he was called an infidel, but he had 
loved the Bible for many years before he died. 


THE NEWS. 





The Carlists keep up the struggle in Spain, though 
reported short of provisions and otherwise in poor con- 
dition. 

Professor Pierre Blot of world-wide culinary fame, 
died, Wednesday, in Jersey City. He has done much 
to elevate the art of cooking in this country. 

Mr. S. B. Mills, the pianist, has met with an accident 
near Catskill which resulted in the breaking of his left 
leg in two places, and the dislocation of his right leg. 

General Custer’s expedition is in the Black Hills, near 
the Wichita Agency, opposed by hostile Indians. A 
big battle seems imminent, the chiefs declaring they can 
produce 4,000 warriors on the field. 


The negro troubles in the South seem to be greatly 
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on the increase. The hatred and jealousy between the 
whites and blacks is in many places so intense that the 
mob occasionally hang offending negroes, breaking open 
jails, if necessary, to get them. 


Iceland has been having a grand.millennial celebra- 
tion, which Mr. Bayard Taylor witnesses and describes 
through the colums of the 4. Y. Zribune. The story 
of the simple and honest Icelanders, their empty prisons 
and guides who refuse pay, is charming. 


Henry C. Bowen has brought suit againt the Brook- 
lyn Eagle for $100,000 for publishing false reports of 
him. He also sues McDermott, the reporter who wrote 
the reports, for 50,000. This is said to have set the 
Beecher committee into quite a flurry, fears being enter- 
tained that the trouble will be much prolonged. 


Elder Cannon has been again nominated to represent 
the Mormons in Congress. It is thought this may cause 
a fresh excitement of the Mormon question at the next 
session, there having been an agreement of some sort 
that no actual polygamist should be returned in consid- 
eration of Mr. Cannon’s being allowed to sit through 
the last session. 


Application has been made by Ann Eliza Young to 
the Third District Court of Utah for a divorce from 
Brigham Young. Her application states that she was 
married to Brigham Young April 6, 1868; that fora 
period of about one year after their marriage Brigham 
Young lived and cohabited with her, but after that time 
he treated her with neglect and unkindness, and pur- 
sued toward her a systematic course of cruel and inhu- 
man treatment, ending in absolute desertion; that she 
believes $20,000 is a reasunable sum for the services 
of her counsel in this suit, and that $1,000 per month is 
a reasonable amount for the support of herself and 
children. 

The answer filed with the Clerk of the District Court 
by Brigham Young denies that on the 6th of April, or at 
any other time, himself and Ann Eliza intermarried, or 
that since that time, or at any time, she has been, or 
now is, his wife, alleging that on April 10, 1863, Ann 
Eliza married James L. Dee, who is still living, and that 
she still is the lawful wife of Dee, never, as he believes, 
having been divorced from said Dee, but that, on the 6th 
of April, 1868, he was informed, and verily believed, 
that prior to that time she had been legally divorced 
from said Dee; that on the roth of January, 1864, he 
being an unmarried man was lawfully married to Mary 
Ann Angell at Kirtland, Ohio, and that said Mary Ann 
Angell is still living and is his lawful wife, all of which 
facts Ann Eliza knew on the 6th of April 1868. He fur- 
ther says that on the 6th of April 1868, himseif and Ann 
Eliza were members of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints, and that it was a doctrine and belie¢ 
that members thereof might enter into plural or celes- 
tial marriages, and admits that, in accordance with such 
doctrine of the Church, a ceremony was performed at 
the time stated to unite them in what is known as such 
plural or celestial marriage ; that she was then informed 
by him and well knew that, by reason of said marriage 
in this manner, she could not have, and need not ex- 
pect, his society or personal attention as in the ordinary 
relation between husband and wife. He denies any neg- 
lect or unkindness, but declares that she voluntarily left 
his house. He denies that $20,000, or any sum what- 
ever, would be a reasonable or proper fee for her coun- 
sel, or that $1,000 or any sum exceeding $100 per month 
would be a reasonable or proper allowance for the plain- 
tiff and her children; that to the best of his knowledge 
and information all his property does not exceed in value 
the sum of $600,000, and that his income does nvt ex- 
ceed $6,000 per month; that he has a large family now 
consisting of 63 persons, all of whom are dependent 
upon him for support, and prays that he may be dis- 
charged.— 7rzbune. 


N. B.—Persons sending $1.00 for the five pamphlets advertized in 
our stereotyped column of ‘‘Announcemeuts,’’ are hereby informed 
that our edition of Dixon and his Copyists is exausted. In the 
place of it we shall hereafter send the O. C. Cook- Book. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Kobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian saith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25, 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ “‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. . 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘* Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes +f the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,"’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 
LARGE VIEWS. - 
Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 
STEREOGRAPHS, 
No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 


“Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 


House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





